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Upon arrival at Tbilisi, . ...... 

about ...200. kilometers south of Tbilisi, where the 21st Military Aviation 
(Bervaya Nachalnaya Shkola - sic), a primary flying. sohool t *as. located . 


25X1 X 
IX 
In this 




other students* 

special attention* ^he F°i es we ^ e part of a 

grQup of the Communist Polish forces, which the Soviets were establishing. 

The Soviets took considerable pains to help the Poles pass the course* ^ A number 
of the Poles, according to source, were poor pilot material* The remaining 
240 students wSre.-Soviet nationals from all parts of the Soviet Union* In 
addition to the Slav group of Or sat Russians, Ukrainians, and Belorussians, there 
were students of Uzbek, Kazakh, Tatar* and other minority groups* 

The aircraft used was a standard Soviet Air Force Primary Trainer, the UT-2* 

The complete pilot training course was an accelerated wartime course of one 
year; this necessitated a fifty per cent reduction in all phases of training 
except the number of flying hour s* The standard two-year course was the rule 
both before and after .the war. hou3rs of fl y ing time in 25X1X 

the Primary School. Graduates o J^h^primar3H?our s e were divided into fighter, 
bomber, and utility pilot candidates' in that order. Thi best - students were 
assigned to further fighter training, the next to bombardment, and the third 
category was assigned to transport, liaison, or other such utility duty. In 
addition to flight instruction, students received ground' school instruction in 
the following subjects: navigation (elementary pilotage), elementary engineering, 
elementary aerodynamics, elementary weather, and military studies, which included 
organization, tactics, discipline, fldlitar^ law, and general military subjects* 
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Mi ddle School at Koda T near Tbilisi 


After completing the Primary School examination in the ground school subjects 


s 

in the class. Students were drawn from three' or fou^pr^nary schools in the 
area around Tbilisi, and even from the Crimea* the opinion that 

during the war there were forty or fift^Mjrjmiiary^^^^j^K the entire Soviet 
Union. Of the original 300 students Primary School, about 

100 were eliminated at the end of the cours^becaus^or poor flying technique,* 
1H9 Polish group continued to receive special attention. 
Or^^tw^oi^hre^n^the Poles were eliminated, and the rest were transferred 
into bombardment. The Great Russians, as distinct from the minorities, received 
better grades and made better pilots. By the advanced fighter training phase, 
the majority of the fighter students were of Great Russian stocky although the 
minorities had the same level of education as the Great Russians, since they 
had passed the same entrance requirements and had met the same physical standards. 
Source stated the Ukrainians and Belorussians had the same ability as the 
Great Russians, and were next in rank in the class. 


and the flight checks, graduates were assign ed to the so-called Middle School 
(Srednyaya Voyennaya Aviatsionnaya Shkola). 
^ raining at 
this school was for fighter students, and there were about 180 to 200 student 


The trainer used in the Middle School was the UTI-4 (sic), with 60 hours of 
flying time required. Ground school included the following subjects s 
navigation, consisting of pilotage but no radio technique; weather; the general 
theory of aircraft engineering, and its practical application to the UTI-4; 
and gunnery. After the three-month course, there were complete examinations 
on all subjects and flight tests, and then graduation to the next stage. Some 
20 to 30 students were ‘ eliminated from further fighter training and were 
transferred to bombers. Source stated these students were definitely pilot 
material, since they had successfully completed the Primary School, but were not 
fighter pilot material. Five or six students, and two or three aircraft, were 
assigned to each instructor. Students flew for one hour each day, and soloed 
after six to twenty hours of dual training. 

Adva nced School, near Tbilisi 


After completion of the Middle School, [ 
Voyennaya Aviatsionnaya Skhola), about 


Advanc ed S cho ol * .{ Vaz iani 

kilometers north of Tbilisi. 

the- Advanced School as a complex of five airfields. Two airfields were 
for the Yak-7* a two-seater fighter trainer. Tw o airfields had the P- 
(Alracobra), and one had the P-63 (King Cobra). 


ine pattern 

the built-up area of the city. For the first two months of the six-month 
training consisted of ground school only. ' Glasses were held in navigation, 
aerodynamics, engineering, gunnery, radio, air tactics^ air operations, weather, 
and general military subjects. 'After two months, HHHHHIHHHflHMBflBI 
in the Yak-7 and then the Yak-3. The Soviet Air F orc^nav^mngeo^ron^n^x^y) 
to the Yak-3, which was then a new first— line fighter replacing the P-39. 


Students flew ISO hour s in this school in P-39s or .Yak-3 s, after the transitio n 
training in the Yak-7. 

completed about 215 hours^^p5?^T5ne^^K^Bw53!^Ln^prTmar^stage^man^o^Tne 
minority' students were eliminated, or transferred to bombardment or utility 
^ r ^3S?}§( By the time the Advanced Fighter TraLjmi^Dhas^va^reachec^th^’* 1 * 
majority of the students were Great Russians. 



only eighteen or twenty classmates were still alive; the great majority 

he believed were lost in warH!me combat operations. 
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25X1 x . Z hukovskiy Aviation Academy, at Moscow 

7. 

25X1 X 
25X1 X 

raining 

Military Discipline and Tactics. 

Supply. 

Political Section (most important section in source's, aeronautical, school). 

re " P ° nSible t0 th ® general of the particular school. Each 
section had its own faculty, fpr e xam p l e.- 

A. Division of Mathematics, 

b. Division of Aeronautical Engineering. 

f- Division of Physics. 

#. Division of Chemistry. 

fit Division of -Laboratories (consisting of laboratory work supplemented by field trips), 
Each section of the Academy had approximately 700 students making the total 

°L‘!” *?°" t 2 ' 800 *« jA £5^2? 

P > ranging from junior lieutenant to lieutenant colonel There 

to S thel'r S h and i C ^ 0 !j S t“° ns the foreign students. Some Yugoslavs*who had returned 
to their homeland during the summer of 1948 did not returS after the Ti7n 

Cominform break. Other Yugoslav students remained aH^ AcSeJy! sluT^ts who 

. l LSolK;„ ISSl PMOtlC ’ d th » lr « “l* lisll. »hlsh»ss 

At the end of the first year, a small metallurgical plant was attached to the 

ill r te l°°l a *■> “• th ’ 

took an S ex fl mfn fl t? e ^ °f th ? second and third years of the course, students 
took an examination simiiar to the one they had taken at the end o, ' .. . 

lust h ni,teid fc r ar ' T ^ is examination was given at a metallurgical installation 
just outside Moscow, known as the Hammer and Sickle Metallurgical Plant & 

s j* *“?«*• “‘“"iso- » *i- * t£ 

.JF™ I i they studied; for example, they worked' on engines for fifteen davs 
want 0 P_k b ® planes themseives for another fifteen days. In the fifth year 'they' 

. to various , aircraft plants, where they were required to do practical ^ 
q « work - Jfhis Phase of training was similar to an internship All 

Soares; up ttair at ^ ^ » s. 

cf - Sh turman, held by graduates of the Academy, carried with it ' 
responsibilities approximating chief or lead navigator for an Air divisSn 
rni 1 ?d a h Uat:L0 " th ! students were assigned to some specific duty A graduate 

he was responfiSe^or pSfing aniSse^a'd^^^ • dlViSl °^ in which case 
forecasts for th. „ fL. ° ttan S al l courses and determining the meteorological 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 
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school had originally been a part of the Technical Academy, but as it grew 
in importance it was given status as a separate academy. The course lasted 
for four years, and a graduate was awarded a diploma with the rating of 
command navigator. The course was equivalent to a degree granted for four 
years at a civilian college, and qualified the* holder for a position 
approximating a chief navigator for a p airline. 

13, During the fourth year, students worked with the BMW-003, JUMO-004, and 
Nene jet engines. The ME-I 63 and ME-262 were brought into the academy 
in. 1946. Third} fourth^and fifth-year students worked on these aircraft. 
Fifth-year students, after completing their period of on-the-job training 
in industry, were assigned an engineering project five months prior to 
graduation, A typical project might be the design and actual construction 
of a jet engine of 2400 lbs ‘of thrust within pertain specifications as 

to size, weight* and efficiency, If the project were successful, the student 
was graduated. If the student failed, he was permitted a second attempt at 
his project; if he failed again, he received a certificate stating he had 
completed the five-year course minus the project. On assignment, such men 
were not rated as engineers, but worked as technical assistants to engineers. 
About 80 of the 200 students failed the first year in the aeronautical division 
of the 'academy. In the second and third years, the average number of 'failures 
was 20. A total of 80, of the original 200, entered the fourth year. There 
were one or two failures during the final year. Students who failed during the 
first three years were reassigned to duties similar to those they held prior 
to entering the academy; for example, a squadron engineering officer or a 
well-qualified, warrant officer mechanic would be returned to his organization 
or to a similar type. unit, 

Tfae Teetotal , Ac^gj py 

14. Each of the four divisions of the Academy had about 200 students at the 
beginning' of each year. About 380 to 400 students, divided amonS the four 
divisions, graduate each year. There is a similar school in Leningrad entitled 
^rder of Lenin Leningrad Military Aifr Apademy (Leningradskaya Voyennaya 
Vozdushnaya Ordena Lenina Aka&emiya). There are then two such schools for the 
entire Soviet Union. About 740 to 800’ students then graduated from the two 
schools in the years 1945 through 1948, Source did not hear of any plans to 
expand or decrease the number of graduates of the two higher academies, although 
expansion did take place prior to 1948. Acadejqy instructors were detailed in 
1948 to assignments in Riga, and selected graduates who had been assigned as 
instructors at the academy were detailed to the field to form cadres for 

new technical schools. 



25X1A 1 *BBHBB fcomment, ’ Squrce’s judgments 
generally inaccurate. 


of distance and direction are 
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